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COMPARATIVE MUSIC EDUCATION 


1 Vol. 6, No.3, p.289 
Of Ditties, Needs and Amnesia - Music and Primary Education in Anambra State, 
Nigeria 


RICHARD C. OKAFOR 


This paper is an attempt to see whether lofty ideals of sound education are being achieved in 
primary education since music is a sine qua non. It defines primary school in Nigeria and 
the general objectives of primary education. It reflects on the type of education the Nigerian 
child received both in the traditional society and in the colonial era, and the methods used. 
What role did music play? Furthermore, it looks at the state of music now, and how things 
went wrong in the middle. It underscores the importance of music in the primary school 
curriculum and makes recommendations on improvement. 


ys Vol. 7, No. 3 p.205 
Glasnost and Perestroika in Russian Soviet Music Education 
LAURENCE LEPHERD 


There is considerable concern in the Russian Federation of the Soviet Union about the state 
of music education in general schools, the schcols most childrenattend. Many observers draw 
attention to the decline in musical standards in these schools since the Revolution of 1917. 
Glasnost - ‘openness’ and Perestroika - ‘reconstruction’, are key factors in contemporary 
Soviet society which are affecting attempts to raise thestandard. In particular, the Kabalevsky 
system developed in the 1970s and implemented in the 1980s is the focal point of reconstruc- 
tion and, because of openness, is also the focal point of criticism. In this article the author 
outlines some of the features of current music education in general schools. The influences of 
glasnost and perestroika on development are discussed and some international implications 
are suggested. 


3 Vol. 7, No. 3, p.269 
Teacher Training for the Future: A Northern Ireland Perspective 
ROGER S. JARVIS 


This article examines the difference between the systems of education in Northern Ireland and 
on the mainland. For student teachers preparing for the Secondary phase, the isolation of 
Northern Ireland needs to be counterbalanced. Assisting students to adopt a curriculum 
philosophy very different from that which underpins their own recent school experiences 
requires both careful preparation and the support of appropriate classroom experiences. In 
preparing Primary school teachers to use music in their classroom two issues need to be 
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addressed: the development of musical understanding in students with minimal practical 
musical skill, and the preparation of specialists to adopt the role of Music Co-ordinator in their 
schools. Account needs to be taken in the training ofall teachers of the cross-curricular themes 
of Education for Mutual Understanding, Cultural Heritage and Information Technology. 
Finally, the author proposes a strategy for musical support and development of classroom 
teachers serving in primary schools. 


Vol. 9, No. 3, p.233 
Music Education in France in Primary Schools 
GERARD AUTHELAIN 


‘Le musicien intervenant’ is a concept that has been developed in France especially to increase 
the scope of musical education, particularly in the elementary and pre-elementary schools. 
The ‘intervenants’ are not substitute teachers but are trained to work with school teachers as 
part of a team, offering children a high quality introduction to music Intervenants also help 
to develop other musical activities in the localities where they work Nine institutions 
throughout France (Centres de Formation de Musiciens Intervenant - CFMI) offer diploma 
courses. The author of this article is Director of the Centre at Lyon. He outlines his philosophy 
of music education, and describes some important aspects of his work - notably the commis- 
sioning of compositions that exploit contemporary musical ideas but are easily accessible for 
all children. 


Vol.10, No. 2, p. 103 
Putting Listening First: A Case of Priorities 
PHILIP PRIEST 


The encouragement of aural methods should be basic to any fostering of musical experiences 
and understanding. This basis has been lost in European formal music education largely 
because of the all-pervading influence of musical literacy. Efforts to retain some importance 
for the aural experience through examinations have mostly been unsuccessful. If music is 
primarily an aural experience, then it is this that should govern the work of teachers at all 
times. A case is presented for both class and instrumental teachers to recognise the importance 
of psychomotor skills and the value of imitative methods for all pupils, enabling improvisation 
on all instruments. The argument draws on some examples of teaching and learning from 
other cultures. 


Vol. 10, No. 3, p. 255 
Education Through Music: Towards A South African Approach 
ELIZABETH OEHRLE 


Music making in Africa has been, and is, an essential aspect of living. The philosophy and 
process of music making in South African schools bares no relevance to this idea. The present 
situation is that South African music educators are propagating western music education 
methods, while so-called ‘western’ music educators are turning to Africa to find answers to 
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their perplexing problems. This paradoxical situation highlights the importance of evolving 
a philosophy and process of intercultural education through music for South Africa which 
draws upon research into music making in Africa. 


COMPOSING 


7 Vol. 7, No.3, p.191 
The Assessment of Composition: Style and Experience 
LUCY GREEN 


ogo 


This article compares two very different GCSE compositions, and various ways to assess 
them. The type of emphasis which examination boards, teachers and moderators place upon 
different musical styles, and different musical skills, has radical consequences for the type of 
marks we are likely to allot; and the system of music education itself throws up some 
significant ironies concerning the future opportunities of candidates. 


8 Vol. 9, No. 1, p. 49 
Teaching Music through Individual Composition: A Music Course for Pupils 
aged Eleven to Eighteen 


ROSEMARY DUNN 


In this article I expound my method of teaching the language of music to my pupils. I aim to 
enable them to express themselves through music, just as they are expected to use the tools of 
language for creative writing and art materials for original work. My class organisation and 
the syllabus by which my pupils learn to compose is explained in some detail for years seven 
to nine and in more general terms thereafter. 1 include examples of compositions, from Year 
Sevenand from GCSE pupils. can encourage other teachers to adopt similar objectives 
and therefore reap similar rewards. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


9 Vol.7, No.3, p.215 
Planning for the Unpredictable: Opening address, UKCMET Music Education 
Conference, Huddersfield 1989 

KEITH SWANWICK 


Distinctive features of music education in Britain are analysed. There is a tradition of being 
non-explicit, preferring the intuitive to the specified. In the best and worst senses, we are a 
nation of amateurs: making music because it seems worthwhile; our youth and adult music- 
making traditions are witness to this. Weare also aesthetically ambitious and worry about the 
mechanisation of the curriculum and losing a sense of delight and spontaneity. All of these 
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may seem threatened by the National Curriculum. Yet it is important to be more consistent 
and organised in the music curriculum. There will still be scope for the unplanned, the 
unpredictable. There always is. 


10 Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 149 
Music and the World of Work 

Abstracted from a conference report compiled by the West Glamorgan County 
Council TVEI Unit 


11 Vol.10, No. 3, p, 263 
A Report from the Third Biennial Conference of UK Council for Music Education 
and Training Managing New Forms of Provision of Music Support Services 
MARJORIE GLYNNE-JONES 


The third biennial British Music Educators’ Conference, ‘New Skills for a New Era’, 
organised by the UK Council for Music Educationand Training, was held at Stoke Rochford, 
Lincolnshire, in July 1993. One of the conference days focused on ‘Managing New Forms of 
Provision of Support Services’. His report is a collation of notes from speakers, whose 
contributions are included, as they spoke, in the first person and flipchart notes from 
participants’ discussion groups. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT AND PRACTICE 


12 Vol. 6. No.2, p. 125 
The Generalist Primary Teacher of Music: a Problem of Confidence 
JANET MILLS 


Why don’t more primary teachers teach music? This article describes a study of forty non- 
specialist primary B.Ed. students over their year-long professional music course. Initially, 
most students have little confidence in their ability to teach music. As the course progresses, 
a smaller proportion of students who lack confidence teach music during school experience. 
A cycle has developed in which student teachers worried about music do not learn to teach it 
because teachers with similar worries often do not teach it. The author argues that students 
who lack confidence in music need more encouragement from all those involved in their 
professional preparation if they are to break out of this cycle. 


13 Vol. 6, No.2, p. 139 
Case Studies in Music Consultancy 
SANDY ALLEN 


This article gives an historical survey of the growth of music consultancy in primary 
education and follows on from the same author's Music Consultancy in Primary Educa- 
tion published in Vol. 5 No. 3 of BJME. It is postulated that the move towards the teaching 
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of music by the generalist class teacher, supported by the consultant, has evolved gradually 
as a result of ideological factors, falling rolls and cuts in expenditure. The case studies 
represent contrasting accounts of music consultancy in operation in two primary schools. The 
more balanced music education was provided by the class teacher at School A, where the staff 
and head teacher appeared to be more committed to and more capable of including music in 
the curriculum. 


14 Vol. 6, No.2, p.193 
Freedom and its Price 
BERNARR RAINBOW 


Liberty to select their own methodsand attitudes is not commonly enjoyed by teachers in other 
lands; its existence in this country is not an immemorial right and dates only from the early 
years of the present century. In conferring this freedom upon teachers Robert Morant, now 
an almost forgotten figure whose highly unusual background is outlined, emphasised that 
freedom of choice implies a corresponding responsibility in its use. The fuller implications of 
that declaration are seldom realised and the injunction itself is regularly ignored. The special 
case of music is examined in relation to this circumstance. 


15 Vol. 6, No.2, p.213 
Music Education in Scotland 
JAMES SLOGGIE AND JAMES ROSS 


Stirrings of change in secondary education in general,and in music in particular, were taking 
place in Scotland towards the end of the seventies. Reports published at that time suggested 
that a deal of thinking on curriculum, and on methods of assessing pupils’ achievements, was 
required. The authors record that, ten years later, the many discussions and trials that have 
taken place have borne fruit. In this article they describe the planning of the new examination 
in Music at Standard Grade, and take a brief look at its requirements. 


16 Vol.7, No.2, p.133 
Parents’ Views on their Children’s Musical Education in the Primary School: A 
Survey 

RICHARD ADDISON 


The writer and ten primary school teachers conducted a survey aiming to find out the extent 
of parental interest in musical activity in schools of contrasting location and character. 
Parents’ interests and tastes in music were canvassed, together with the interest shown by 
children at home. They were also asked their opinions about various types of school musical 
activity. Results showed no lack of interest amongst parents, and strongest support for 
singing, moving/dancing, listening, and playing ‘school’ instruments. They also, over- 
whelmingly, would have liked their children to have had the chance of learning orchestral/ 
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band instruments. The survey was useful and encouraging, but improvements could follow 
in any future ones. Parents’ views on educational concerns were illuminating and thought- 
provoking for teachers. 


17 Vol.7, No.3, p.231 
The Role of Music in a Balanced Arts Curriculum 
KEITH STUBBS 


Music has a role to play in Arts Education. This role remains largely underdeveloped. The 
selection of music and art as foundation subjects in the National Curriculum is divisive and 
fails to comprehend the fundamental concepts of arts education. 

This paper recognises the characteristics that are both common and distinctive between music 
and the arts, and reminds us of the historical factors which often prevent collaborative 
curriculum planning. It examines both the models and the language of collaboration, and 
recommends a management structure placed firmly within a single cohesive policy for the 
arts. 


18 Vol. 7, No.3, p.239 
Music History - On the Decline ? 
JANET RITTERMAN 


The position of music history, traditionally regarded as a central element of the music 
curriculum in higher education as well as in secondary schools, has seemed to be challenged 
both by recent changes in the curriculum content and by reappraisals of the philosophy and 
practice of advanced musical study. This article, an expanded version of a paper given in the 
session on Curriculum Developments in Higher Education at the first British Music 
Educators’ Conference in Huddersfield in July 1989, assesses the impact of these changes and 
relates them to changing attitudes within the discipline of musicology as well as within other 
historically based areas of enquiry. 


19 Vol.7, No.3 p.257 
Understanding Children’s Musical Understanding 
JO GLOVER 


Central to building any picture of children’s musical development is the notion of musical 
understanding. As teachers we need constantly to seek a better understanding of what 
children’s musical understanding involves and how it is acquired and displayed. Indications 
of how we may need to look at children’s work are taken from a 1987 Bristol-based research 
project, and strategies subsequently adopted for use in initial and in-service teacher training 
are outlined. 
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20 Vol.8, No.2, p.149 
The Philosophical Foundations of Music Education: The Case of Primary Music 
Education in Australia 

NITA TEMMERMAN 


Primary music education programme development and implementation is founded on 
philosophical beliefs about the purpose of music education. Primary classroom teachers who 
ultimately have responsibility for development and implementation of the music education 
programme formulate their philosophical beliefs about the purpose of music education based 
ona multitude of variables. Whilst their own past music experiences and education assume 
significance in the formation of a music education philosophy, the primary music curriculum 
documents provided by education authorities constitute an important source for teachers’ 
current philosophical opinion about the purpose of music education. Two philosophical 
arguments have thus far formed the basis of the purpose of music education in the history of 
the western world, namely, the intrinsic and extrinsic arguments. Primary music curriculum 
documents have also been based on one (or perhaps both), of these philosophical views about 
the purpose of music education. In this article a discussion of the philosophical foundations 
of music education, with special reference to primary music education in Australia, is 
presented. Five primary music curriculum documents will be looked at, and commentary 
given about the current philosophical status of Australian primary music education and the 
implications for programme development and implementation. 


21 Vol.9, No.1 p.3 
The Future of the Arts in Education? Alternative Strategies 
ROBERT LONG 


Much speculation exists as to the prospect Music and the Performing Arts face in the wake 
of the 1988 Education Act. Research shows that interaction and fusion, which exist between 
Music and the Performing Arts, intensify expressive character for young peopleand generate 
more powerful and sustained responses, in comparison with single art forms. Results of 
experiments show the value of fused artefacts with significant implications for future Arts 
education, as regards both making and appraising. 


22 Vol.9, No.2, p. 97 
Music Education and a European Dimension 
JANET HOSKYNS 


This article looks at some of the issues surrounding the notion of a European dimension and 
ways in which it might be developed and applied in Music education. 
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23 Vol.9, No.2, p. 111 
The Percussion Band - Mere Noise or Music ? 
JANE SOUTHCOTT 


The Percussion Band method is part of our methodological heritage. The method was carefully 
based on contemporary educational theory and its advocates argued convincingly for its 
inclusion in kindergarten and school curricula. Critics of the method wereheard from thefirst. 
This article seeks to examine the arguments for and against the method, the educational beliefs 
that underlie these positions and to note the influence of the method in the Australian school 
curriculum. 


24 Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 143 
Music, Schools and TVEI - A Description of a Small-scale Research Project 
JOHN WINTER 


In 1989 an Institute of Education was offered a sum of money through TVEI to fund a small- 
scalestudy which was to involvesecondary schools within travelling distance of the Institute. 
The intention was to survey LEAs to find out TVEI contacts within local authorities and to 
identify school music departments which had some direct experience of bidding successfully 
for TVEI funds. In addition to gaining a general, overall view, a small number of case studies 
were to be written up illustrating the findings in more detail. 


25 Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 152 
The Position of Music in the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI): 


a Critical Appraisal 
LUCY GREEN 


Now in its ninth year, the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative (TVEI) has a 
complex history, marked by lively debate about the value and purpose of education itself, and 
about the role of central government in educational reform. At first seemingly unrelated to 
the arts, the scheme has gradually come to have a chequered impact on them. Whereas many 
music teachers have not been at all affected, others have been deeply involved. For them, it has 
brought distinct, sometimes radical innovation in both the form and content of the curricu- 
lum. 
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26 Vol.6, No.1, p. 99 
An Assessment of Common Practice in Music Education 
EARL DAVEY 


As a profession, music education has long been plagued by a sense of its own inadequacy, 
particularly in the area of school music. This brief essay suggests that factors which contribute 
to this condition include the common acceptance of the notion that the primary function of 
music is to amuse and entertain and the concomitant rejection of serious music in favour of 
insubstantial ‘popular’ repertoire. The paper calls practitioners to a thoughtful re-evaluation 
of the value of music and the proper purposes of music education. The author concludes with 
the recommendation that the objectives of aesthetic education be adopted as foundational to 
the practice of music education. 


DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC AND MOVEMENT 


27 Vol.6, No.3, p.251 
Physical Movement and Memory for Music 
DOROTHY TAYLOR 


This article is concerned with the role of kinaesthesis and bodily movement in promoting 
musical memory. Seventy-two first-year secondary school children were randomly assigned 
to experimental and control groups. They were then asked to listen to short extracts of music 
ranging from jazz through western classical to the Indian tradition, witha view to conveying 
to a deaf child the import of the music. Results indicated that a kinaestheic strategy 
significantly affected achievement on an unexpected recognition test taken one week later. 


28 Vol.6, No.3, p.261 
The Way to Eat an Elephant 
KATE BAKER 


This is a study of the leadership qualities inherent in the staging of a school musical 
production. The development of the idea, from a hazy suggestion through to reality encapsu- 
lates many leadership issues which occur ina school over along period of time. The leadership 
qualities this event required are compared and contrasted with those of other leaders in 
schools; particularly the Head and his or her deputy. The role of producer was completed 
largely intuitively. Now, with the aid of hindsight and a sounder knowledge of the theoretical 
basis of leadership skills, it is possible to evaluate fairly objectively the main issues involved 
in accomplishing this task. 
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29 Vol.9, No.3, p. 187 
Physical Movement: Its place in Music Education 
SUSAN YOUNG 


The author calls for the physical, kinaesthetic sense, to be recognised and understood for its 
role in all musical experience, on a par with our mental capacities, and also suggests that it 
is the missing, yet essentially vitalising part, of what might be called a ‘whole human’ response 
to and engagement with music. This thinking is applied to support an emerging theory of 
practice, which takes its original inspiration from the principles of Dalcroze Eurhythmics: 
principles which have beenadapted and developed to meet the changing needs of contemporary 
education. 


30 Vol.9, No.3, p.195 
Music and the Arts: a Way Forward 
JOHN FINNEY 


This paper explores the proposition that kinaesthetic gesture is at the root of art making and 
is thus an integrating factor in both a music and anarts curriculum. Examples of art making 
are examined and a basis for collaborative arts learning established before, implications for 
teaching and learning style in the arts are considered. 


EXAMINATIONS AND ASSESSMENT 


31 Vol.8, No.1, p.3 
GCSE and Early Music 
JOHN BENCE 


In 1985 the National Early Music Association published a report on Early Music in Schools. 
This painted a gloomy picture on most fronts but reminded us that the National Criteria in 
GCSE offered usa chance to use early music in new ways. Unfortunately, in general, we have 
taken little advantage of these opportunities, and this article examines some of the reasons for 
this. 


32 Vol. 9, No. 3, p. 201 
Key Stage-Struck! Assessment and class music making 
LEN OGILVIE 


As the time for the implementation of the National Curriculum in Music approaches, will the 
tail of assessment begin to wag the dog of class-room music and dissipate all that has been 
achieved in providing the dynamic, challenging and fulfilling experiences that now charac- 
terise many class music lessons? This article sets out some proposals for an assessment 
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strategy which, it is hoped, is faithful to the intentions of the National Curriculum Music 
Working Group in allowing practical music to flourish but with a greater sense of direction 
and enhanced awareness of the power of musical expression for teachers and students alike. 


33 | Vol.9, No.3, p. 217 
Post-compulsory Education in Scottish Schools 
MARK SHERIDAN 


With the introduction of the new Revised Higher Grade Examination in Music, the proposed 
Certificate of Sixth Year Studies in Music and the plethora of modules and short courses 
available from the Scottish Vocational and Educational Council and the Scottish Examina- 
tion Board, teachers now have the opportunity to tailor courses to suit individual student 
needs. Those involved in planning have been meticulous in ensuring that performing, 
inventing and listening are present at all stages of certification. This ‘comprehensive 
musician’ approach ensures that students have breadth of experience in playing more 
than one instrument and that they are all involved in inventing - improvising, composing or 
arranging. In addition, having adopted a concept-based approach to the acquisition of 
knowledge and understanding, the whole process is very clearly associated with the philoso- 
phy of the ‘spiral’ curriculum. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


34 Vol.10, No.1, p.23 
Who Needs Music at Worcester College of Higher Education ? 
JENNY HUGHES 


This paper will examine the wide variety of musical needs which manifest themselves in the 
relatively small community of Worcester College of Higher Education. The various ways in 
which these needs are met will be discussed. Contacts with groups and individuals outside 
College will be considered, as will the role of the local media in both providing information on 
College activities and acting as a stimulus for further development within College. 


35 Vol.7, No.3, p.263 
Training Music Students for a Career in Instrumental Teaching: A Conservatoire’s 
Point of View 

CHRISTOPHER KITE 


The author outlines the philosophy and practice of the Instrumental Teaching Course at the 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama. An obligatory requirement for all undergraduate 
students, this course was from September 1987, co-ordinated from the ILEA Music Centre 
by Christopher Morgan. The demise of the ILEA had, of course, been foreseen, and the various 
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changes made to the structure of the Instrumental Teaching Course over the last two years, 
and the adjustment of its place in the overall curriculum, paved the way for its adoption as 
an in-house operation. From September 1990 the course becomes a direct responsibility of the 
Department of Performance and Communication skills headed by Peter Renshaw. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


36 Vol.6, No.3, p.241 
Ferdinand Pelzer: An Introduction To A Neglected Achievement 
STUART W. BUTTON 


This article attempts to identify and evaluate the contribution made by Ferdinand Pelzer to 
English music education. Since the mid-nineteenth century Pelzer’s work as a music teacher 
has largely been neglected; yet research into contemporary accounts suggests that his method 
of teaching singing was comparatively more successful than those of Mainzer, Wilhem and 
Hullah. Dr Buttonalso explains Pelzer’s method, setting it against a background of growing 
interest in vocal music, the establishment of the first national system of education, and the 
adoption of the Wilhem-Hullah music system for use in elementary schools. 


37 Vol.7, No.2, p.123 
A Music Education Pioneer - Dr Satis Naronna Barton Coleman 
JANE SOUTHCOTT 


The work of American music educator Satis Coleman is little known. In the first half of this 
century she devised a music education programme that led children through music instru- 
ment making and playing, singing, moving and creating to develop a ‘seeking attitude’ to 
music and to life. Many of her ideas are pertinent today and her work seems, in many respects, 
far ahead of its time. 


38 Vol.7, No.3, p.197 
The Kodaly Concept and its Pedigree 
BERNARR RAINBOW 


As rumours of a new method of teaching music introduced in Hungary by Zoltan Koddly 
began to spread early in the 1960s a few uncertain attempts were made to introduce it in 
English schools. Progress was impeded by language problems: the provision of English song 
texts to fit Hungarian rhythms and a scarcity of background information in English both 
proved handicaps. The appearance in translation of F. Sandor's compendium, Music 
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Education in Hungary, in 1966 eventually extended our knowledge of the new method; and 
the details of the origin of the Koddly Concept it contained were naturally accepted as 
authentic. This article examines those claims - since found to be based on questionable 
evidence - and urges publication of a more reliable account. 


39 Vol.9, No.3, p.239 
Towards the National Song Book: The History of an Idea 
GORDON COX 


This paper traces the relationship between music and national feeling which permeated 
popular education during the latter part of the nineteenth century, culminating in the 
publication of The National Song Book (Stanford, 1906). By the First World War there was 
hardly a school in the country which did not possess a copy. The roots of the idea of national 
songs are traced back to Herder and Engel, and in particular to William Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1858-9). The paper argues that music educationists developed 
distinct theories about the educative value of such songs in developing notions of nationhood, 
patriotism and racial pride. Specifically a line of development is traced in the development of 
The National Song Book through Charles Stanford, W. H. Hadow and, Arthur Somervell, 
while taking cognisance of the dissenting views of John Stainer and Cecil Sharp. The paper 
concludes that The National Song Book proclaimed the hegemony of the literate tradition 
as opposed to the oral, and considers the view that national songs contained within them the 
danger of the manipulation of patriotism. 


INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING AND PERFORMANCE 


40 Vol.6, No.1, p.3 
Above all, Learning an Instrument must be Fun! 
ROBERT SCHENCK 


This article deals with objectives in the teaching of musical instruments to children. Methods 
of establishing and re-establishing goals are suggested, and previous lists of objectives 
pertaining to music education in general, instrumental teaching and athletics are presented. 
Based on these lists, and on his experience as a teacher and consultant in instrumental 
methodology, the author presents a list of goals specifically formulated for the teaching of 
musical instruments to children. Some of the goals are far-reaching, dealing not only with 
progress on the instrument, but also with the overall musical and personal development of the 
pupils. The article concludes with a discussion about possible priorities among these 
objectives. 
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41 Vol.6, No.1, p. 37 
The Contemporary Instrumentalist 
JOHN WILKS 


The study of avant-garde music has been largely neglected by instrumental tuition. Yet such 
work is not necessarily difficult on either the ears or the fingers - provided it is begun at the 
earliest stages of study. Indeed, it is the delayed introduction that is the cause of many of the 
problems seen in accepting and enjoying contemporary music. There is need for systemati- 
sation and for the composition of suitable music. 


42 Vol.6, No.2, p.173 
Playing by Ear: its Nature and Application to Instrumental Learning 
PHILIP PRIEST 


Instrumental teaching methods in schools have resulted ina near total reliance on notation. 
Playing by ear has been undervalued by instrumental teachers, yet it is through such playing 
that some of the aims of music education can best be achieved. In this article different ways 
of playing without notation are distinguished theoretically and exemplified through the 
experiences of some players who have learned in this way. A case is made for all musical 
playing to be viewed as ‘by ear’, including when notation is involved, so that the aural basis 
for musicianship is maintained and a wider view of performance encouraged. A possible model 
for teachers is offered based on imitation and invention. 


43 Vol.7, No.2, p.143 
Playing by Ear: A Classroom Activity 
GLORIA TOPLIS 


The value of playing by ear in instrumental learning has recently been well documented. By- 
ear reproduction of music is an activity which commands a high level of motivation from 
people of all ages, but it is seldom pursued in the classroom as an exercise in its own right, 
independent of improvisation. It is, in fact, ideally suitable for group work in the classroom, 
where it can be both satisfying for its own sake, and a means by which pupils gain essential 
aural skills. 


44 Vol.8, No.1, p.15 
Starting to Learn to Play a Musical Instrument: a Study of Boys’ and Girls’ Moti- 
vational Criteria 

CLAYTON G. MACKENZIE 


The paper describes a research project undertaken recently in four primary schools. The study 
involved an investigation of those factors which motivated the members of a study group of 
48 pupils to start learning to play a musical instrument. The findings of the research identify 
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the importance of interest factors and the encouragement of the teacher as determinants of 
pupils’ decisions. There is some indication of differences in the criteria used by girls and boys, 
particularly with regard to the socialisation aspect of instrumental learning. 


45 Vol.8, No.1, p. 39 
Young Musicians’ Accounts of Significant Influences in their Early Lives: 1. The 
Family and the Musical Background 

MICHAEL J. A. HOWE AND JOHN A. SLOBODA 


This article reports qualitative findings of an interview study in which 42 students (aged 10- 
18) from a specialist music school were encouraged to talk about various experiences in their 
lives which the individual children perceived as having been potentially significant influences 
on their progress in learning musical instruments. The parents of half the children were also 
interviewed. Observations concerning the following sources of influence are reported: the 
family background; sibling influences; listening to music. The insights of children and their 
parents, which complement and add depth to quantitative findings concerning the biographi- 
cal precursors of musical excellence, help to provide a rich source of descriptive information 
about the circumstances in which children become competent young musicians. 


46 Volume 8 Number! p.53 
Young Musicians’ Accounts of Significant Influences in their Early Lives: 2. 
Teachers, Practising and Performing 

MICHAEL J. A. HOWE AND JOHN A. SLOBODA 


This article reports further qualitative findings of an interview study involving 42 students 
(aged 10-18) attending a specialist music school, and parents of half of them. The students 
were encouraged to talk about events and experiences that influenced their progress in 
learning musical instruments. Observations by the children and their parents concerning 
perceptions of instrumental teachers, various aspects of practising activities, and attitudes 
towards performing. These insights complement previous quantitative and qualitative 
findings (Sloboda and Howe, 1991; Howe and Sloboda, 1991) and contribute descriptive 
knowledge of the precursors of musical accomplishments. 


47 Vol.8, No.2, p.167 
Concentration and tension 

MARTIN GELLRICH 

Translated from German (Gellrich 1988), in collaboration with the author, by: 
RICHARD PARNCUTT 


Relaxation clearly plays an important role in music practice and performance. However 
complete relaxation is neither possible nor musically appropriate. A certain degree of tension 
is always necessary to enable a suitable level of concentration and musical expression. 
Concentration inevitably produces muscular reactions in different parts of the body. These 
cause problems when they occur in mutually opposing combinations. Common locations for 
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such tension knots or blocks in music practice are at the back of the neck, the wrists, and the 
hands (grasping reflex). Causes include over concentration, emotional involvement in the 
music, fear of making mistakes in difficult passages, and insufficiently practised playing 
movements. The described effects are illustrated by reference to the practice and performance 
of a piece of piano music. The article is based on two lectures given in 1987, oneat an ESTA 
conference in Germany, and the other at an EPTA conference in Yugoslavia. 


48 Vol.8, No.3, p.207 
Music and Play 
RICHARD ADDISON oka 


The writer looks at the meanings of the word ‘play’ and its properties, and draws attention to 
thecommon elements and the differences to be observed in the play of young people and adults 
respectively. He applies these observations to music, giving examples. He then considers how 
classroom teachers have used some of the ‘play’ principles in their work, and introduces the 
idea of drawing instrumental teachers into similar patterns of action - to be fully developed 
in the other articles in this group. He summarises recent writings on the subject and his own 
practical contributions over the last few years. 


49 Vol.8, No.3, p.219 
Constructive Creations 
MARION ROOKE 


The author, troubled by doubts about the value for pupils’ general education of violin teaching, 
sets about finding out, by interview and open discussion, what the problems are, for teachers 
and pupils alike; and having analysed them, sets herself the task of trying to solve some of them. 
Encouraging pupils to compose music that will help them overcome their own technical 
difficulties is a fruitful start, and one that can lead to further developments of great promise 
for the future of music education. By evaluating the processes and outcomes of this creative 
work it is possible to throw light and understanding on learning and teaching processes in 
both violin playing and composition. 


50 Vol.8, No.3, p.245 
The Integrated Instrumental Teacher: Learning to Play Through Performance, 
Listening and Composition 

JOHN P. VERNEY 


This article is written to show that composition can becomean integral part ofaninstrumental 
teacher's methodology. Current musical education in schools in England and Wales is trying 
to give children a broad understanding of what music can contribute to the lives of all - 
listeners and performers. The starting point for this is composition. If instrumental teachers 
can introduce children to this discipline along with the disciplines of instrumental technique 
andaloveof performing, we can create true, well-balanced musicians. Through this 
approach it is possible that we can develop an integrated music curriculum that joins together 
the expertise of the classroom music teacher and the instrumental teacher, with resulting 
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benefits to children, who can then see that music is not divided between the creativeclassroom 
and the re-creative instrumental and performing worlds. 


51 Vol.9, No.3, p. 181 
Instrumental Teaching for the Curriculum. A Survey of Developments in 
Wolverhampton 

ROBERT BUNTING 


LEA re-organisation is in many places bringing instrumental teachers into closer contact 
with people whose background is that of classroom teaching and curriculum development. 
Initially there may be some suspicion on both sides, but our experience in Wolverhampton 
suggests that this is potentially an enjoyable and immensely fruitful relationship. 


52 Vol.8, No.3, p.271 
Freedom and Structure: The Acquisition of Language in a Musical Education 
JANET NICOLLS 


This article explores the development of musical language, as it takes placealongside thestudy 
ofaninstrument. More than simply the ability to read the printed score, musical literacy may 
be achieved creatively through improvisation and composition from the earliest lessons. The 
basis of this learning is through training the memory of the inner ear. 


53 Vol.10, No.2, p.91 
Schema Theory and the Effect of Variable Practice in String Teaching 
FIONA PACEY 


Schmidt (1975) postulates that motor skills are learned as schemas, which should be better 
learned if built up from experiencing a wide variety of actions. This variable practice 
hypothesis is tested in teaching string pupils selected skills, namely the ability to control 
loudness, tempo and intonation. Results suggest a positive conclusion in the first two 
instances, but are more ambivalent in the third. There is some discussion of the implications 
for developing effective practising skills, to help learning become more productive and 
interesting, and in the application of such skills to the goal of musical and expressive 
performance. 


LANGUAGE AND MUSIC 


54 Vol.7, No.1, p.67 
Music and Language in Education 
MARGARET BARRETT 


There have been a number of links established between music and language. As two of the 
major symbols systems developed by and specific to humans, music and language share a 
number of characteristics. For example, in their most natural form -i.e. song and spoken word 
- music and language share the same vehicle for expression, the voice, with a consequent 
emphasis on the aural medium; indeed the child’s first experiences of music and language are 
often linked. This paper reviews a number of the perceived commonalities between music and 
language and discusses the implications these may have for education. The major concepts of 
music, those of duration, dynamics, pitch, tone-colour and structure, are discussed in 
connection with the ways in which these may be utilised in order to foster linguistic 
competency. 


55 Vol.8, No.1, p.65 
Music and Language: Commonalities in Semiotics, Syllabus, and Classroom 
Teaching 

PETER DUNBAR-HALL 


Musicand languageare often seen to besimilar,and this has led to numerous music education 
methods based on language models. This paper describes a commonality between music and 
language at a semiotic level, compares their relevant syllabuses, and discusses a number of 
possible transfers between language teaching and music education. 


MUSIC AND DISABILITY 


56 Vol.6, No.1, p.55 
Music in the Certificate of Pre-Vocational Education: A Music Course for Special 
People 

DOROTHY TIPTON 


The author describesa project which was created to encourage communication, through music 
and drama, between mainstream sixth form pupils and a local Special School. The course was 
offered as part of the Certificate of Pre-Vocational Education of the Joint Board of City and 
Guilds/B. Tech. and was open toall sixth form students irrespective of their musical expertise 
or experience. None had previously worked with handicapped children. Dorothy Tipton is 
Head of Music at the Rowena School for Girls, Sittingbourne. Her interest in Special School 
work was awakened during a Diploma in Music Education course at Christ Church College, 
Canterbury, resulting ina dissertation on ‘Music in the Mainstream Classroom for children 
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with Special Needs’ (1985). During this research close and lasting links were developed with 
the local Special School for the severely handicapped, St Bartholomew's School, Milton, Kent. 
In March 1988, project cards for Music non-specialist primary school teachers Exploring 
Sounds and Themes, devised by Dorothy Tipton, Alan Vincent and Vanessa Young, were 
published by Kent Education Committee. 


57 Vol.6, No.1, p.69 
Music with Emotionally Disturbed Children 
YVONNE PACKER 


The writers highlight the difficulties relating to the provision of music education in schools 
for the emotionally and behaviourally disturbed - formerly labelled maladjusted. Often 
considered unteachable within junior and secondary schools, such children are assigned to 
EBD schools or units where, musically speaking, they seem to fall between the two stools of 
mainstream and special education, unable to reap the benefits of either. The case is argued for 
the inclusion of music within a programme of therapeutic education based on the writers 
research within these schools, and recommendations are made as to how music may be made 
more accessible within this context. 


58 Vol.6, No.1, p.81 
The Value of Music to the Deaf 
HELEN WILLIAMS 


This study discussed the deaf person’s physical potential to perceive music, and also looks at 
the technical aids that can increase this capacity. A survey of educational approaches, ranging 
from pre-school to adult education, reveals that the initial step of enjoyable noise-making links 
them all. Non-musical benefits gained from musical involvement are outlined, and finally the 
issue of aesthetic appreciation is addressed. How much can music mean to deaf person? 


59 Vol.7, No.2, p.99 
Improving on What is Possible with Hearing Aids for Listening to Music 
GORDON DALGARNO 


There is no difference between the inherent musicality of people with impaired hearing and 
those with normal hearing. This applies even to the profoundly deaf, provided that music can 
adequately be perceived. Recognising the shortcomings of hearing aids designed primarily for 
speech, the author shows how music listening for the deaf can be very considerably improved 
by using readily available equipment to process sound in particular ways to compensate for 
different types of hearing deficiency. He observes that some deaf people seem able to perceive 
music, especially the pitch of notes, more clearly than others who are substantially less hearing 
impaired. A possible explanation for this paradox is given. 


60 Vol.7, No.2, p.149 
Music. Microtechnology and Handicapped People 
ADELE DRAKE AND JUDITH ROBINSON ogo 


The Drake Research Project (Music for Disabled People) is a registered charity which has links 
in London with Eltham College Sixth Form and the music departments at Deptford Green 
School, Charlton Park Special School and the City University. It is also associated with the 
Music Technology Group in the University of York, where a research programme is now in 
progress to develop new technological means to enable disabled children to take part in music 
making. On 24 November 1989 DRP held its inaugural seminar at Maria Assumpta House, 
Kensington, London. The seminar included a review of the Project's objectives, reports and 
demonstrations in the field of. music and disability, and an open discussion which raised 
important questions about multi-disciplinary collaboration and the development of music 
software/ hardware for special needs users. This article summarizes the principal points to 
emerge from the seminar sessions. 


61 Vol.7, No.3, p.279 
Music and Profoundly Deaf Students 
PAUL GOUGE 


Music is a subject enjoyed by many students with a profound hearing loss. The mainstream 
music curriculum should be made accessible to profoundly deaf students - to the benefit of all. 
Careful planning is essential. 


62 Vol.9, No. 2, p. 103 
Creativity and Special Needs: A Suggested Framework for Technology 
Applications 

DAVID COLLINS 


One of the many roles of music teachers is to stimulate creative thinking and creative activity 
in their pupils. This obligation to help unlock latent musical talent in young people is no less 
applicable to the disabled than it is to the able-bodied. Music technology has a central place 
within this process. There are conditions for creativity, some of which may be precluded from 
the disabled. It is necessary, therefore, for the special needs music teacher to be aware of these 
conditions and the way in which a particular disability may bar access to any of them. Those 
involved in the design of either music hardware or software need to be responsive to these 
factors, through ongoing collaborative work. This paper was presented at a Conference of the 
Drake Research Project, University of York, November, 1990. 
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63 Vol.9, No. 3, p. 211 
Music for Everyone? 
LAURA CRICHTON 


This paper addresses the musical needs of people with disabilities, taking two specific issues 
- entitlement and access to music experience. While there are increasing examples of good 
practice, for various reasons the needs of many individuals and groups with special needs are 
not being adequately met. The argument that all people, regardless of ‘ability’, should enjoy 
equal access to music is fundamental to the discussion. Whilst the roles of music providers 
may differ in various contexts, if disabled people are, to enjoy the right to music at all levels, 
access from primary age through to adulthood has to be ensured. The implication for training 
to fulfil this need cannot be ignored. 


MUSIC TECHNOLOGY 


64 Vol.10, No.2, p. 85 
Electro-acoustic Music in Higher Education 
GEOFF SMITH AND MICHAEL CLARKE 


The article contains the results of a survey (1991) into electro-acoustic music studios and 
courses in higher education in the UK. Not only is there an ever-increasing profile of 
information technology in music, but also unprecedented speed and scale of advances in music 
technology which question not only what is taught, but how. By surveying the state of the 
nation’s studios and courses, the authors seek to suggest strategies for future studio and 
course-design that take into account these rapid developments as well as the fast growing 
demand for studio access and tuition. 


65 Vol.10, No. 2, p.123 
Girls, Boys and Technology in Music Education 


CHRIS COMBER, DAVID J. HARGREAVES AND ANN COLLEY 


Information technology is having a profound impact upon the music curriculum, and there 
is general agreement that boys and girls should have equal opportunities to benefit from it. 
Although music has traditionally been a subject in which girls predominate, technology is 
clearly stereotyped as a male preserve. The present paper reports some findings from the 
Leverhulme Trust-funded ‘Gender and educational computing in the humanities’ project at 
the University of Leicester, which is using survey and interview techniques with a large 
sample of pupils and teachers in the Midlands to investigate these questions. The preliminary 
results suggest that boys are more confident in their use of music technology; that they are 
showing an increasing interest in music as a result of it; and that teachers have a crucial role 
to play in ensuring that girls are not disadvantaged in the use of music technology. 
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PERCEPTION AND APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


66 Vol.6, No.3, p.277 
Logic and Foundations of Music Interpretation: Atonality-Tonality 
GEORGE HADJINIKOS 


Music can communicate between human beings across barriers of time and space because it 
emanates from the very origins of human existence. It expresses the totality of all aspects of 
humanlife. Hence music education should be of primary concernand availability to everyone, 
not simply the ‘musical’. Increasing specialisation and fragmentation has reduced music to 
either utilitarian service or mere entertainment (muzak), whilst music education habitually 
misses the faculty of communication. This is happening at a time when, amidst the mounting 
alienation of society, people hunger for communication. The exclusive pursuit of brilliance, 
itself alienating, has eclipsed the real purpose of music education - the recognition and 
cultivation of the human soul. 


67 Vol.7, No.1, p.15 
From Cage to Glass: Lessons for the Late Twentieth Century 
PATRICIA SHEHAN CAMPBELL 


Becauseart music of the late twentieth century has received littleattention in North American 
school music settings, this paper proposes a rationale as well as procedures for the teaching 
of one of its emerging styles: minimalism. A brief historical view of the development of 
minimalism is offered, the influence of Cage’s concepts of music as an ongoing lif indetermi- 
nate] process is recognised, and the relationship of minimalism to other musical styles and 
genres is noted. Listening lessons for works by composers Terry Riley, Steve Reich,and Phillip 
Glass are devised, along with suggestions for performance and composition experiences in the 
music classroom. Due to its eclectic nature, including the influence of rock and pop music, 
instruction in the music of the minimalist composers is viewed as a gateway to other art music 
styles and techniques of the late twentieth century. 


68 Vol.9, No.1, p.71 
‘Opera On The Pier’, 1990 - a view from the pit and classroom 
DAVID RUFFER 


Education Departments in Arts organisations have traditionally taken on the role of 
explaining the repertoire to young audiences; forward-looking education officers have sought 
to bring in new audiences by engaging them in the processes involved in their particular art 
form. The ‘Opera On The Pier’ project, which became known later as Hastings Spring, 
achieved this end with spectacular results. 
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69 Vol.9, No.2, p.123 
Music, Sense and Aesthetic Education 
MICHAEL RADFORD 


Musical sense is examined at two levels; in relation to human experiences or activity, and by 
virtue of its ‘form’. Reference in music to experience and activity is discussed in terms of its 
relationship to musical form. From an analysis of sense in language it is suggested that ihe 
social understandings of which music is a part are a source of sense. The origins of this social 
understanding are examined. How does this sensible quality come to have aesthetic signifi- 
cance? Music may achieve significance from the way in which it refers to experience. Music 
that achieves sense by virtue of form is examined in terms of the way that it relates to 
intellectual needs. 


RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


70 Vol.6, No.2, p.155 
Music in Schools: A Study of Context and Curriculum Practice 
KEITH SWANWICK 


In autumn of 1985, the Music Department of the Institute of Education, London University 
initiated an enquiry into music in schools. During 1986 the Gulbenkian Foundation 
generously supported the project, facilitating theappointment ofa researchassistant. Theaim 
was to map out the current context and practice of music teaching in a wide range of school 
classrooms and examine the role of music within the wider school community. This article is 
a distillation of the published Report on the research. 


71 Vol.7, No.1, p.43 
Changing perceptions of music with Reception children 
LESLEY FLASH 


This article is a summary of the influence on the author's practice of classroom observations 
of four- and five-year-old children working in music. It suggests that a strong emphasis on 
music in the Reception year is important both for musical and aesthetic development, and for 
the development of basic formal and social skills across the curriculum. 
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72 Vol.7, No.3, p.173 
Aesthetic Development in Music: An Experiment in the Use of Personal Construct 
Theory 

LIZ GILBERT 


This paper examines Kelly's Personal Construct Theory (PCT) as a means of researching the 
development of the aesthetic response to the perception of music. It takes the techniques of 
association and construct elicitation derived from PCT as a means of investigating pupil 
responses, and attempts to shed some light both on the way pupils perceive their peer groups’ 
compositions and on the role of the teacher/researcher in the assessment process. 


73 Vol.7, No.3, p.223 
Kinaesthesia in Music and its Implications for Developments in Microtechnology 
ANTHONY KEMP 


This paper takes the view that kinaesthesia, processes involving neuro muscular sensation, 
should be the central and unifying component in any psychological model for music learning. 
It maintains that engagement in music activities, which consciously encourages the processes 
of kinaesthesia, helps to bring about the closer association of thinking and feeling. The paper 
develops the notion that this form of musical ‘knowing’, which is based on the interrelation- 
ships between muscular, perceptual and cognitive awareness, is the essential ingredient of 
musically sensitive and imaginative behaviour. Having established these principles, the paper 
explores those recent developments in music microtechnology which appear to support and 
develop these processes. 


74 Vol.8, No.1 p.21 
Up and Running: An Update on the RAMP Unit’s Work at Huddersfield 
Polytechnic 

SIMON CARGILL AND GEORGE PRATT ogo) 


The unit for Research into Applied Musical Perception (RAMP) was set up in the Music 
Department of Huddersfield Polytechnic in 1985. Led by Professor George Pratt, then newly 
appointed as Head of Department, one of its primary tasks has been to explore the possibility 
of creating a course ofaural training for undergraduates that would be radically different from 
those of conventional examining boards: a course that would be of more direct interest and use 
to musicians. An initial report on the research was published in BJME in July 1987 Vol. 4, No. 
2 pp. 115-138), and a book, Aural Awareness: Principles and Practice was published in 
May 1990 by Open University Press. In this article Professor Pratt and his current Research 
Assistant, Simon Cargill, give a taste of the Huddersfield course as it now operates. 
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75 Vol.8 No.2, p.139 
Musical Criticism and Musical Development 
KEITH SWANWICK 


Musical criticism lies at the heart of music education. It is argued that there are five 
fundamental dimensions of musical criticism: control of sonorities; expressive characterisa- 
tion; structural relationships; personal evaluation; historical and technical context. The first 
four of these - those directly concerned with response to a musical object or event -are the 
essential modes of criticism and these can be seen unfolding in the musical development of 
children. Following the publication in 1986 by Swanwick and Tillman of a musical 
development model, further research in Cyprus gives supportive results j showing strong 
agreement between judges on the use of critical eriteria for assessing children’s compositions 
and articulating the same sequential order of development. A random selection of children’s 
compositions drawn from over 600 items collected in Cyprus is assessed by independent 
judges. There are correlations between assigned critical criteria and the age of the children. 
Thus the pattern of musical development can beseen to parallel a critical hierarchy. From these 
data we canalsoassume that, although the sequential order of development may be confirmed, 
the compositions of the UK children in our sample appear generally to be moreadvanced than 
those of their Cyprus peers. The quality and consistency of music education provision seems 
therefore to have a positive role in the development of critical powers. There are implications 
for music curriculum development, for assessment procedures and for further work on 
musical development, and on the relationship of composing to performing and of both to 
audience listening. 


76 Vol.8, No.2, p.161 
Pupil Talk, Musical Learning and Creativity 
PETER AUKER 


The author's interest in the role of language in education began while he was a student at 
Goldsmiths’ College. A number of transcripts from lessons are considered, and the dialogue 
between teacher and pupil is analysed with a view to finding clues about the nature of the 
musical learning which is taking place. It is the author's view that we should allow children 
ample opportunity and time to talk about the music they are involved with, since it is through 
verbal articulation of knowledge that the process of musical learning and creativity can be 
fostered. 


77 Vol.9, No.1, p.19 
Listen to my song: a study of songs invented by children aged 5 to 7 years 
CORAL DAVIES ogo 


This article examines the musical structural processes used in songs invented by 32 children 
over a period of 18 months. It takes the view that the organisation and relationships of musical 
events in time are fundamental to music’s meaning, and that we should expect structural 
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considerations to be important as soonas a child begins to be musically articulate. I have been 
continuing my study of young children’s invented songs (Davies, 1986), analysing them in 
the light of recent writings on music as mind. If music is an activity of mind, the question 
arises, what are musical thought processes, and can we find them in the musical inventions 
of young children? 


78 Vol.9, No.2, p.131 
Difficult but Sensitive: Participant Observation Research in Music Education 
ROLAND BANNISTER 


There have been numerous calls for the use of qualitative research in music education. Music 
educators have been slow to heed these calls, despite the wideacceptance of qualitative methods 
in other areas of education research. This paper describes the place of qualitative paradigms 
in the gamut of research methodology and assesses the potential of the ethnographic 
techniques of participant observation and ethnographic interviewing for music education. In 
doing so it responds to Swanwick’s (1984) critique of participant observation method by, (a) 
describing some of the techniques’ philosophical bases, (b) citing several model ethnographies 
in other disciplines, and (c) reviewing some of the ethnographic research literature which, the 
author argues, has recognised the particular strengths and weaknesses of qualitative method 
and developed a strong philosophical and empirical rationale for its use. The author argues 
that ethnographic method has much to offer as we seek solutions to the problems of 
understanding music education in its social context in the late twentieth century. 


79 Vol.10, No. 2, p.73 
GCSE Music: a Survey of Undergraduate Opinion 
PIERS SPENCER 


The GCSE was greeted by many teachers and educationists as a major reform in music 
education. A survey of students who proceeded to advanced musical study since taking the 
examination has revealed less enthusiasm. Whilst appreciating its practical and creative 
character, the majority perceived the GCSE as an inadequate preparation for the demands of 
subsequent courses, particularly A-level. The survey also reveals a mismatch between the 
broad and balanced view of music which the GCSE seeks to promote and the somewhat 
narrower view of the subject held by many students. 


80 Vol.10, No.3, p.197 
Music and Gender at Key Stage Three (11-14): An Action Research Project 
CAROL COSTLEY 


This article seeks to create further professional debate on the practical, political and historical 
significance of girls’ experience in music education, and to suggest possible ways for change. 
A secondary schools research project on Musicand Gender is outlined and workin one project 
school where language (especially the words in songs) was the focus is discussed in detail. 
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81 Vol.10, No. 3, p. 205 
Attitudes and Expectations of A-Level Musicians 
SARAH MAIDLOW 


Wailst public music-making is generally perceived as largely a male domain, the perception 
of school music is that, at all levels, it is dominated by females. This article describes the 
author'sattempt to find out how A-level music students see themselves in relation to their past 
experiences as musicians, their current work for A-level, and their potential musical future. 
The aim of the research was to identify differences that might exist between the perceptions 
of girls and boys in the sample, and between those at state-maintained and private schools. 
Apart from generating a psychological and autobiographical profile for the cohort as a whole, 
results from the students’ responses were analysed by using a quantitative statistical 
measure. Then the autobiographies of the constituents of these groups were examined, and this 
threw up interesting and unlooked for similarities within them. 


82 Vol.10, No.3, p. 213 
Sex-stereotyping in Children’s Preferences for Musical Instruments 
ROSEMARY BRUCE AND ANTHONY KEMP 


This paper considers the effects of children’s gender associations on their preferences for 
musical instruments, and questions whether the limited range of instrumental selection made 
by boys can be regarded as a result of such associations. The research project was devised to 
investigate the responses of infant school children to male and female musicians. The findings 
indicated that instrumental preferences were influenced by gender associations which could 
be lessened by providing positive role models. Whereas girls were more able to cross over 
gender divisions than boys, boys had a narrower range of interests in instruments. It was 
shown that the provision of an opposite gendered role model helped to overcome the 
associations made with particular instruments. 


83 Vol.10, No.3, p. 219 
Music, Gender and Education 

A Report on Some Exploratory Research 

LUCY GREEN 


Sexual difference expresses itself not only in the musical practices and tastes of boys and girls 
in schools, but also in teachers’ discourse about pupils’ musicality. The following article 
explores this discourse through interpreting the findings of some questionnaire research, 
which was intended to tap teachers’ common-sense and sometimes unspoken assumptions 
about gender, music and education. A considerable amount of both overt and implicit 
consensus between teachers is revealed. Questions are raised about the implications of such 
a consensus, both for the musical education of children, and for the musical roles of men and 
women. This article was originally written and published as a Research Report in the London 
University Institute of Education. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 


84 Vol.6, No.2, p.205 
Comments from the Chair. Observations on Music Education in the United 
Kingdom 1988/9 

GEORGE ODAM 


I took office as Chair of the United Kingdom Council for Music Education and Training at 
what I hope will be viewed in later years as one of the most significant times of change in the 
history of music education in this country. I express this in terms of hope since I am sincere 
in my wish that music educators should not have to adapt toand survive such radical changes 
again in the foreseeable future. Time will tell. 


85 Vol.7, No.3, p.249 
Some Principles and Problems connected with INSET Provision in Music 
Education 

TIM CAIN 


One of the three papers at the UKCMET Conference 1989 in the session on In-Service 
Education and Training. The author draws upon his experience of INSET courses in one 
academic year,and concludes that the provision is often piecemeal and crisis-led. He discusses 
an in-service course which he found particularly useful, and attempts to identify the features 
that made it so. 


86 Vol.9, No.1, p.61 
Orchestras and the Training Revolution 
PETER RENSHAW 


Over the past decade, some major changes have taken place in the policies of Britain's 
symphony orchestras towards the communities within which they operate. Responding to 
local needs, most have now evolved enterprising educational activities. This ‘community ‘ 
brief has itself generated enthusiastic commitment from the participating musicians; but it 
has also highlighted the new responsibilities of orchestral management to the personal and 
artistic development of the players who must work in this somewhat different cultural climate. 
The author, Gresham Professor of Music and Director of the Department of Performance and 
Communication Skills at the Guildhall School of Music and Drama in London, examines 
these issues and their implications for the future of orchestral musicians. 
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87 
Music Teacher Education: New Directions 
BETTY HANLEY 


Vol.10, No.1, p.9 


Research about the delivery of music teacher education programs indicates a number of areas 
which should be addressed. The report below describes innovative practice in an advanced 
elementary methods course at the University of Victoria, British Columbia. In Music 
Education 306, theory and practice were connected through student-directed discussions of 
foundation issues; the development of personal musical competencies; observation, teaching 
in the schools, and reflection on practice; the challenge to examine issues critically; and 
student involvement in the planning of their own learning and assessment. Excerpts from 
student reflections illustrate some of the learning which occurred. 


88 Vol.10, No.1, p.33 
The Musical Training of Primary Teachers: Old Problems, New Insights and 
Possible Solutions 

EDWARD GIFFORD 


Recent national and international documents dealing with education and the arts have 
attributed poor teaching of music in primary schools to inadequacies in the training of 
primary teachers. The most frequently reported problems associated with the training of 
teachers in music education were students’ lack of confidence and their low musical ability. 
Against this background, a study was undertaken to examine further the extent to which 
participation in a music education course during pre-service training advanced the musical 
skills, music teaching ability, musical sensitivity, and attitudes towards music of students 
who become general primary teachers. It was hypothesised that the quality of music education 
was influenced by the multi-dimensional interactions of a range of factors. These included: 
attitude towards music and to music education; musical achievement; theclassroom learning 
environment; students’ preferred learning styles and their previous musical background. 
This paper reports data on these factors and the influence of preservice training on attitudes 
to music and to music teaching. The investigation confirmed general primary pre-service 
teachers’ low perception of their competenceand confidence as music teachers,and established 
that any limited gains in music and music teaching skills were offset by their enjoying and 
valuing music and music education less. Causal explanations for the findings are discussed 
and a model of music education is proposed both as a further means of interpreting the data 
and a basis for the potential re-focussing of the music curriculum. 
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89 Vol.10, No.1, p.47 
The Preparation of Secondary Music Teachers in New South Wales: Is it out of 
step? 

NERYL JEANNERET 


This article grew out of a study of four preservice teacher education courses available in New 
South Wales for the secondary music specialist. Although the secondary syllabuses prescribe 
an integration of the activities of performing, composing and listening, tertiary teacher 
education courses are for the most part are based on the conservatoire model that 
compartmentalises aural, performing and musicology studies and almost entirely neglects 
composition. There also appears to be a lack of knowledge of and interest in general teacher 
education trends and their application to the above courses. It seems that the general structure 
of these curricula is out of step with current research in music and teacher education and 
desperately needs reviewing as we continue to produce teachers that perpetuate the model, 
both in high schools and at a tertiary level. 


90 Vol.10, No.1, p.57 
The Use of Video Self-assessment, Peer assessment, and Instructor Feedback in 
Evaluating Conducting Skills in Music Student Teachers 

HUGH JOHNSTON 


This study examines the effectiveness of combining video self-assessment, peer-assessment, 
instructor feedback, and the use of a Conductor Peer/Self Evaluation form, in the instruction 
of conducting gestural technique. Twenty-five P.G.C.E. music students from the University 
of London Institute of Education were videotaped while conducting. Concurrently, they were 
being assessed by a peer, and given feedback by the instructor. The peer and the conductor 
reviewed the videotape and determined three areas of strength and three areas that need 
improvement in the conductor gestural technique. The experimenter tabulated the results and 
surveyed the group as to the effectiveness of the teaching process. Results indicate that the 
instructional process was effective, and the inclusion of peer assessment helped to present a 
more accurate view of each conductors skills. 


91 Vol.10, No.2, p.111 
A Dilemma for Music Education in Ghana 
E. JAMES FLOLU 


Ghana, a former British colony, has, since 1987, embarked on a massive programme of 
educational reform. With regard to music education there seems to be a conflict of opinions 
and objectives; between those of the curriculum planners on one hand, and the music teachers 
onthe other. This paper examines recent literature on this topic, together with current debates 
about how music is to function at the basic level in the new system. 
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WOMEN IN MUSIC 


92 Vol .7, No.1, p.5 
Women Composers and the Music Curriculum 
STEPHANIE CANT 


Despite the long-established move towards the inclusion of composition as an element of 
music in schools, many teachers continue to be wary of it. Lack of confidenceamongst women 
music teachers in their own abilitiesas composers may bea key to this situation. Itis suggested 
that this arises asa result of rarely seeing music by women composers played and studied with 
the same attention afforded to music written by men. The popular mythology that only men 
have the ability to compose is challenged, and an argument is made for the inclusion of music 
by women composers (past and present) in the curriculum of schools and colleges. Practical 
suggestions are made as to how this can be achieved despite the current lack of resources. 


93 Vol.10, No.3, p. 151 
Music, Gender and Education Conference, Bristol University, March 1993 
JO GLOVER 


The Music, Genderand Education Conference was organised jointly by Womenin Music and 
Bristol University and held as a weekend event with contributors from a wide field of working 
contexts and interests in music education. The group of papers which follows is indicative of 
the breadth of standpoints and approaches to research which were represented. 


94 Vol.10, No. 3, p. 153 
Women’s Ways of Knowing 
JUNE BOYCE-TILLMAN 


The article explores reasons for the absence of women from the world of professional music 
making. The processes of women's music making are examined, especially oral transmission, 
communal creation and ownership, its relation to everyday living, and holistic approaches to 
its role in education. These are illustrated by examples drawn from composers such as 
Hildegard of Bingen and Clara Schumann, and traditional sources, together with education 
and good practice in a variety of areas. 


95 Vol.10, No.3, p.163 
Seeking the female, through the holistic study of music. 
HELEN SIMPSON 


In our efforts to break the vicious circle of gender inequality in the culture of the classroom, 
we need to pay attention particularly to the implications for music of the statutory require- 
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ments for Equal Opportunities in schools, and also to those elements of teacher training that 
will equip musicians to deal with this aspect of the curriculum. The author emphasises the 
importance of teaching from a feminist standpoint, wherever possible using examples of 
women’s music for analysis and for historical and ethnomusicological studies. Possibly the 
most problematic area - and one that now clearly needs research - is the identification of a 
female aesthetic in the repertoire of music for study and performance. 


96 Vol.10, No.3, p.169 
The Possibilities of /for Feminist Music Criticism in Music Education 
ROBERTA LAMB 


The essay sets the context and identifies some possibilities this music educator/feminist 
theorist currently finds in music, whilst applying the framework of sociologist Dorothy 
Smith's standpoint feminism to music as constituted within the ideology of particular 
institutions and practices. Contributions of feminist musicology, in terms of documentation 
of women’s experience inand with music, women’s status, and perspectives of feminist music 
criticism, are summarized. Considering these contributions and framework as a basis to this 
contextualized critical stance leads to further questions. For example, just as feminist 
musicology provides music education with the possibilities of new content, is it not likely that 
feminist criticism in music education could assist musicology incoming to terms with making 
_ musical sense, collectively, through cultural institutions? In beginning to work with sucha 
question of criticism, it is suggested that institutional issues of power, as played out through 
who teaches and sexual harassment of students, are evident and require attention. 


97 Vol.10, No.3, p. 181 
The University of Huddersfield Department of Music Project: Women 
Composers, 12th-20th Centuries 

MARGARET LUCY WILKINS AND CAROLINE ASKEW 


Many women have led successful lives as professional musicians, but their contributions to 
our cultural heritage have largely been ignored. This article describes a project, at the 
University of Huddersfield, designed to redress the balance by systematically presenting the 
case for the work of women composers to be recognised in the University’s History of Music 
courses and Compositional Studies lectures. 


98 Vol. 10, No . 3, p. 189 
The Power of Women Musicians in the Ancient and Near East: The Roots of 
Prejudice 

SONIA GERGIS 


Amongst the most fascinating discoveries made in recent years was the identification of the 
Egyptian songstress Iti (2450 BC) as the first woman composer to have been mentioned by 
name in musical history. This paper examines the status of professional women musicians in 
Ancient Egypt, their role in society and their contribution to various aspects of lifeand death. 
Reviewing the range of styles, practices and variety of instrumental and vocal ensembles in 
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which women took part as composers, performers and instructors, the author traces the 
development of a musical tradition which would appear to throw light upon some long 
standing prejudices,and to haveimportant implications for music education in multicultural 
schools today. 


WORLD MUSIC 

99 Vol.7, No.1, p.25 
A Zimbabwean mbira: a Tradition in African Music and its Potential for Music 
Education 

SHIRLEY MARX 


This article aims to encourage the provision of the Zimbabwean mbira dzavadzimu in schools 
as a means of experiencing a novel musical system. It provides an outline of the mbira’s 
cultural context withinan oral tradition. The basic structure of the mbira pattern is abstracted 
and represented by four types of notation which makes the music accessible toa range of people. 
However, the characteristic ‘inherent rhythms’ that emerge kaleidoscopically from patterns 
and variations throughout performance give the music an elusive quality, the dimensions of 
which cannot be captured in staff notation. The simplicity of the separate components of a 
composition can be individually explored on a variety of instruments, while the resultant 
combination of its interlocking melodic lines is one of complexity and ever-shifting musical 
images. The mbira introduces a new aesthetic into the classroom and is ideal for both solo and 
ensemble playing. 


100 Vol.7, No.2, p.89 
The Legacy of Folk Song: The Influence of Cecil Sharp on Music Education 
GORDON COX 


Cecil Sharp's educational significance is clear - he introduced the music of an oral tradition 
into schools. Breaking the domination of the literate tradition was no mean achievement. Of 
course the general climate of educational reform helped, and folk song provided an ideal model 
of a supposedly instinctual form which would be able to transform the hitherto rigid style of 
schooling. Nevertheless, the folk song movement developed into a narrow orthodoxy. In his 
work Sharp probed into relationships between art, race, and national identity, and tackled 
notions of authenticity and knowledge; issues which are at the heart of the search for an 
adequate philosophy of music education. 


101 Vol.8, No.2, p.101 
A Case for World Music 
JONATHAN STOCK 


The basic aim of this article is to argue that world music should be an integral part of any 
musical curriculum. An extensive example, drawn from Chinese traditional music, outlines 
potential benefits that the study of world music offers to the music teacher interested in it 
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either for its own sake or as a means of developing pupils’ skills at improvisations and 
composition. The featured example isa composition for erhu (Chinese two-stringed fiddle) by 
the folk musician Abing. Ideas are raised concerning musical context, analysis, melodic 
structure, tonality, metre, notation and ornamentation. 


102 Vol.8, No.2, p.119 
An Approach to the Use of West African Musics in the Classroom Based on Age 
and Gender Classifications 

ROBERT KWAMI 


This article proposes age and gender as a way of classifying music; it raises awareness of the 
importance of age-gender classifications of West African musics; and introduces examples of 
West African musics. It is argued that the classifications could help in selecting musics for 
curricular use: they could be used as a framework to choose African musics for school 
curricula; while the musical examples may be of some use to teachers. Three curricular 
perspectives - musical, intercultural and multidisciplinary - are suggested, the first of which 
draws on African drumming procedures and creative work. 


103 Vol.9, No. 2, p. 163 
Out of Africa ... into Hastings - Reflections on African Weck at William Parker 
School, April 1991 

DAVID RUFFER 


The Report of the Working Group for Music on the National Curriculum suggested that 
music teachers should incorporate music from non-Western cultures into their programmes 
of study. African Week proved to be an ideal opportunity to introduce the idea of music and 
dance from Africa to both students and the wider community ina predominantly white area, 
as well as to address the vexed problem of how to teach combined arts without diluting 
standards in the individual art forms. 
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